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by the animal. The taint will persist for a similar period after the particular
food-stuff has been withheld. If the taint is of bacterial origin, due to
organisms which attack the fat and protein in the rnilk such as 5. liquefacieus
or B. aerogenes, the bitterness will develop in the milk after it has been
allowed to stand for some time. Some of these organisms form spores which
cannot be destroyed by boiling. Many organisms which produce bitterness
grow best at low temperatures as a result of which complaints of bitterness
are most common in winter.
As the whole of a milk supply may become tainted owing to the abnor-
malities in the supply from one cow, every effort should be made to locate
the animal or animals causing the mischief. It will often be found that this
can only be done by testing the milk of each cow separately. \Vhen the
animal has been discovered, it should always be milked last and the milk
destroyed as a prevention against spread of the infection. The utensils used
for milking such animals require careful washing and sterilisation.
The exposure of milk to sunlight sometimes causes it to have a tallowy
flavour, while, if uncooled milk is placed in closed vessels, a putrid odour may
be observed. Rancidity, due to the presence in milk of excessive quantities of
the enzyme, lipase, is probably the commonest chemical taint, the fat being
broken down and various acids being liberated with the development of a sharp,
pungent odour and rancidity. Certain types of organisms cause proteolysis of
the casein, accompanied by sweet curdling and often by a bitter flavour.
Oiliness and a variety of metallic or oxidised taints may be found in milk,
and are due to defects in the utensils which come into contact with it after
production, although the enzyme, oleinase, may also be responsible. In the
latter case, the taint is usually associated with low bacterial counts and low
temperatures. It can also be stated that the milk from some animals will
develop the taint spontaneously while the exposure of milk to strong sunlight
or excessive irradiation may also cause an oily flavour. Oiliness generally
develops owing to the reaction of milk with the exposed copper and is due
to the oxidation of the butter-fat. Such action takes place when milk
passes over a cooler upon whose surface copper is exposed following destruc-
tion of the tinned surface. This action on the milk is more prevalent in
winter than in summer, due to the fact that there are fewer bacteria growing
to use up the oxygen which is necessary for the reaction. Metallic taints
can be avoided if tinned steel, glass-lined, or stainless metal equipment
only is used. Other metals, such as brass, nickel or bronze, tend to taint
the milk. Acidosis in the cow may result in the production of an oily flavour.
The homogenisation of milk to break up the fat globules tends to give the
article a slight oily taint. This process increases the surface area of the fat
globules which helps in the production of lypolytic rancidity. The burning
of the lactose or milk sugar in the sterilisation process due to the high tempera-
ture to which the milk is heated gives the milk a peculiar burnt flavour.
The change is known as " caramelisation." A cooked flavour may occur in
processed milk due to over-heating. The exposure of a thin film of milk to
ultra-violet rays, as happens in the irradiation of milk, for too long a period,
will also taint the milk.
If milk is stored uncovered in shops or in the home near fish, paraffin,
petrol, fly-sprays, soap, disinfectants, paint, varnish, or other strong-smelling
substances for any length of time, it will absorb such smells to a variable
extent, and may become offensive to the palate. Generally, however, the
absorption of offensive odours effects the surface of the liquid only and the